





The Federal German Post Of- 
fice—Bundespost—is a remark- 
able institution. 

It handles West Germany’s 
mail, of course, as well as its 
telephone and telegraph service. 

In addition, it operates a 
commuter bus line for 150 mil- 
lion passengers a year, a postal 
checking account used by one in 
every six Germans, and admin- 
isters a vast savings account 
system. 

Germans may call their local 
post office to subscribe to their 
local newspaper or favorite na- 
tional magazine, and the post 
office will bill and collect for 
them. 

The Bundespost handles pen- 
sions, veterans’ benefits and 
social security payments. 

The Bundespost enjoys an 
cellent reputation in Ger- 
many. It conducts aggressive 
advertising and recruiting cam- 
paigns and has earned a reputa- 
tion for efficient operation. It 
manages next day delivery on 
90 percent of all letter mail, and 
three-to-five day delivery on 
parcels. 

It was not always this way. 
Less than a decade ago, the 
Bundespost could manage next 
day delivery on only 60 percent 
of the mail. The transformation 
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Postman Eberhard Minta 
delivers mail at Charlottenburg 
Castle in Berlin. 





of the Bundespost into one of 
the finest mail systems in the 
world makes a fascinating story. 

Until 1963, German mailmen 
were bound by law to hand over 
the mail in person. That meant 
they had to climb stairs, ring 
each doorbell, wait, say hello 
and deliver the mail. Then, in 
1963, the postal laws were 
changed and a massive “indi- 
vidual letter box campaign” was 
started. Most families now have 
their own letterbox. 

A second step also eased the 
letter carriers’ task. The mail 
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volume had become so heavy 
that letter carriers were return- 
ing to the post offices two and 
three times a day to refill their 
bags. A new system was de- 
veloped where the second and 
third loads were dropped off by 
vans for the letter carrier at 
shops along his route. The 
shops don’t get paid anything, 
but they do get their mail first, 

A third important step in 
streamlining postal operations 
was the introduction of Ger- 
many’s night air mail system in 
1961. 

Every night between 10:40 
p.m. and midnight eight regular 
passenger planes, with mail bags 
in the seats instead of passen- 
gers, take off from Germany’s 
eight major cities and fly to 
Frankfurt. Within an hour, the 
loads are transferred among the 
planes according to destination. 
To speed the process, the planes 
do not return to the city they 
came from, therefore, do not 
have to be completely unload- 
ed. The planes fly on to their 
destination cities and arrive be- 
tween 2 a.m.-and 4 a.m., in 
time for next day delivery. 

Another important step for 
the Bundespost was a reorga- 
nization into a quasi-corpora- 
tion and a renewed emphasis on 
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management. For several years 
now, the Bundespost has en- 
joyed a large degree of inde- 
pendence from the Parliament 
in its operations, budgeting and 
policy-making—something _ the 
United States is only now 
achieving. 

The Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications has 430,- 
000 employees, more than half 
of them in the postal division. 
Most of them are proud of their 
jobs. Many had grandfathers 
who worked for the Kaiser’s 
post office, and fathers who la- 
bored for the Reichspost. “I’m 
the seventh generation in my 








Varieties of the German 
letter carrier's experience: 
at the Wall, with cos- 
tumed villager, on Darm- 
stadt sidewalk, on skis in 
mountains. 


the examination. A letter car- 
rier who is a civil servant may 
work side by side with one who 
is not, but the civil servant 


earns more pay and benefits and 
enjoys more job security and 
























family to work for the post of- 
fice,” a Berlin postal manager 
stated with obvious pride. 

One reason for pride in their 
jobs is that civil servants enjoy 
more status in Germany. The 
Civil Service has a more vener- 
able tradition, and a more pro- 
fessional aspect than in the U.S. 
There is a tradition of having 
to study and earn the civil serv- 
ice rank. 

Indeed, only 60 percent of 
the Bundespost employees are 
ranked as civil servants. A per- 
son coming into the postal serv- 
ice as a letter carrier, for ex- 
ample, must study at night 
school, pass an examination and 
spend several years in the Bund- 
espost before he may become 
a civil servant. Some never pass 





greater status. 

By continuing to study and 
pass examinations, an individ- 
ual may work his way up the 
ranks of the Civil Service—as 
did, for example, the postmaster 
of Hanover, a city of more than 
100,000 persons. 

Most middle management po- 
sitions, however, are held by 








persons with some college train- 
ing, who after joining the Bund- 
espost were required to com- 
plete a three-year course at a 
postal management institution. 
By the time the future managers 
complete this course, they in 
effect have a graduate degree 
in postal management. 

Those who fill the senior level 
management positions — post- 
masterships in the largest cities, 
regional top management, coun- 
selors to the Minister—must 
have engineering or law de- 
grees, and must spend two years 
studying at the postal manage- 
ment institute. 
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Herbert Bruhne delivers mail 
in the business district of Braun- 
schweig, an old medieval city 
built around a massive 13th 
century cathedral. The narrow 





POSTAL PROFILE 
West Geriman Post Office 
Bundespost 

VOLUME~-11 billion 
FIRST-CLASS RATE—9¢ 
DELIVERIES — one daily, 
two in large-city business 
districts 
NEXT DAY DELIVERY—90 | 
percent 
EMPLOYEES—230,000 
WORK WEEK—42 hours 
ORGANIZATION —A quasi- 
corporation. Direction 
comes from a Cabinet Min- 
ister working closely with 
an Administrative Council 
of 24 members—ten from 
Parliament, five from indus- 
try and mail users, seven 
representatives of employ- 
ees, and one expert each 
from the fields of communi- 
cations and finance. 
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winding streets and open air 
market place speak of another 
age, but the bright bustling 
shops reflect the remarkable 
growth of Germany’s post-war 
economy. There is no lack of 
mail for Herr Bruhne to deliver 
in the business district. 

Bruhne starts his day at 6 
a.m. and spends two hours sort- 
ing his route. He kisses his wife 
goodbye at the post office, be- 
cause she, too, is a letter car- 
rier. Like many suburban letter 
carriers in Germany, she uses 
a motor bike on her route. 

Bruhne tells us what we have 
heard elsewhere—that the pay 
for postal employees is poor but 
the benefits are extensive. 

With 19 years’ service, 
Bruhne earns $3,000 a year, 
including his uniform and hous- 
ing allowances for each of his 
children. The amount goes far- 
ther in Germany than it would 
in the United States, but it’s not 
a high salary. 


(Bruhne picks up extra pock- 
et money, incidentally, as he 
walks his route. The German 
post office permits carriers to 
deliver money orders in cash, 
and with each delivery. Bruhne 
usually pockets a tip. He’s 
trained in judo to protect his 
cash. ) 

Bruhne enjoys benefits that 
his private counterpart can’t 
match. For example, his two and 
one-half room apartment costs 
him only $30 a month—half 
what he would pay if he didn’t 
work for the post office. This is 
an important benefit in West 
Germany, which after Japan has 
the world’s greatest population 
density. In a country the size of 
Oregon, but packed with three 
times the population of Cali- 
fornia, housing is a foremost 
concern. 

The post office lends money 
to private builders at low in- 
terest rates in return for the 
builders providing reduced-rent 


apartments for postal employ- 
ees. The post office also owns 
some houses and apartments, 
and in other cases, makes cheap 
money available to employees 
to purchase their own homes. 

Bruhne and his family have 
almost total medical coverage, 
for which he must pay one-half 
the premium. If he completes 
35 years service, he will be able 
to retire at age 65 with a pen- 
sion of 75 percent of his salary. 
Over the years, he will have 
contributed 1.5 percent of his 
earnings toward this pension. 

He may spend his vacations 
at postal-owned holiday houses, 
receive low interest loans to 
get him over periods of family 
economic difficulty, and draw 
outright a special allowance on 
certain budget-busting occas- 
ions: weddings, deaths, fire, or 
other emergency. 

He has excellent job security. 
“The postal worker has noth- 
ing,” Bruhne says with a broad 





The idea that mail knows 
no political boundaries is 
put to the supreme test 
in Berlin, where such offi- 
cial hostility exists that 
East German authorities 
have erected the infamous 
Berlin Wall to divide the 
city. 

Yet the mail does move 
freely through the Wall, 
serving as the only means 
of communications _ be- 
tween the residents of the 
divided city. 

“The arrangements are 
all made ‘unofficially’ on 
a postmaster to postmaster 
level,” said Dr. Bruno 
Worm, West Berlin post- 
master. “Neither Govern- 








Checkpoint 
Heinrich Heine-Street. 
ment officially acknowledg- 

es the mail transaction.” 
Each day, eight mail 
trucks move through the 
Heinrich - Heine - Street 
checkpoint. Three runs a 
day are made by East Ber- 
lin postal trucks, which 


move through the city to 
the main post office of 
West Berlin to unload the 
mail cargo, and to reload 
mail destined for East Ber- 
lin. Five runs a day are 
made by the bright yellow 
trucks of the Federal Ger- 
man Post Office, and these 
unload and reload at a 
postal substation inside 
East Berlin a few blocks 
from the checkpoint. 

It is the only way that rela- 
tives and friends in the di- 
vided city communicate 
with each other. Residents 
of West Berlin are not per- 
mitted by the East German 
government to telephone or 
visit in East Berlin. 
































smile, “but he has it forever.” 
a * 


Promotions are fairly slow in 
Germany, and one reason is the 
low job turnover. Among civil 
servants it is practically non- 
existent. Overall, turnover is be- 
low five percent. 

But Bruhne need not worry 
about politics getting in the way 
of his career. The Bundespost 
is thoroughly a career organiza- 
tion, with only the Minister and 
his press officer selected on a 
political basis. 

Below the ministry in Bonn 
there are 21 regional director- 
ates, much like our regional 
offices. The delegation of au- 
thority is much greater, how- 
ever. The regional director- 
ates, for example, have almost 
full authority within their allo- 
cated budgets over the construc- 
tion of new post offices. 

Under the regions come the 
city postmasters—who are in 
effect district postmasters. They 
have supervisory authority over 
numerous rural post offices in 
the districts surrounding their 
cities, even to the extent of 
selecting postmasters for those 
offices. There are more than 
25,000 post offices in Germany, 
but there are only 700 city post- 
masters. 

Although facers and cancel- 
lers are fairly prevalent, and 
letter sorters are installed in 


numerous Offices, the extent of 
mechanization seems to be 
somewhat less than here. 
+ 7 7» 
Germany’s success with its 
ZIP code—the world’s first—is 


remarkable. Within one year of 
its introduction in 1962, about 
80 percent of the mail was be- 
ing coded by business and resi- 
dents alike. This success was due 
partly to the widespread adver- 
tising campaign conducted by 
the Bundespost, featuring on 
television, magazines and post- 
ers a bunch of forget-me-nots. 
These bright blue flowers are 
still displayed, and the ZIP 
Code usage today is close to 
100 percent. 

Postage for a letter in West 
Germany is already nine cents. 
With an employee pay raise of 
7 to $2 percent scheduled for 
early 1971, the postage rates 
almost surely will go up also. 

Rural home delivery is not as 


extensive as it is in the United 
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Two faces of Germany: in bustling, modern 
West Berlin, a postal worker collects a box 
across the street from Kaiser Wilhelm’s Church; 
the ruins remaining from World War II are 
flanked by a modernistic new cathedral which 
Berlin humor has dubbed “the faith reactor.” 
On back, Postman Zieman gazes across the So- 
viets’ Wall, now 10 years old, into the somber 
confines of East Berlin. 


Photos by Tom Nebbia 











States. More than 30 percent 
of the patrons must pick up 
their mail at the post office, 
compared with 18 percent here. 

German postal workers han- 


River boat passes 
postal headquarters 


in Bonn. 





dle an annual volume of 11 bil- 
lion pieces, compared with 84 
billion in the U.S. Each German 
employee averages handling 
46,000 letters per year, about 
one-half that handled by the 
average U.S. employee. 

All postal employees do not 
have collective bargaining. The 
pay and benefits for civil serv- 
ants (60 percent of the force) 
are set governmentwide by Par- 
liament. The German Postal 
Workers’ Union does have the 
authority to represent the other 
40 percent in collective bar- 
gaining. There is provision for 
mediation, but not for binding 
arbitration. Nevertheless, there 
has not been a strike since 
1953, although there were rule- 
book slowdowns in 1962 and 
1967. 

But the Bundespost clearly 
is one of the finest postal sys- 
tems in the world. The average 
German citizen is pleased with 
his mail service. And the aver- 
age German postal employee is 
pleased with his job. 

That’s not a bad combina- 
tion. a 








Horse racing holds more than 
pari-mutuel interest for certain 


Tampa, 
ers. 

One employee wanted $2,500 
to buy a thoroughbred that was 
in a family way; another worker 
who already owned a mare 
needed $500 for a stud fee. 

Like thousands of their fel- 
low employees, they went to 
their postal credit union and 
borrowed the money. 


Florida, postal work- 





The loans grossed about $33 
million in interest which, after 
deduction of expenses and re- 
serves, was paid as dividends 
to postal savers. 

Oklahoma City postal credit 
union, for example, lent its 
members $2.5 million in 1969 
and paid other members $284,- 
000 in interest. Greensboro, 
North Carolina, postal credit 
union—whose membership al- 
most equals the national aver- 





Actually, POSTAL LIFE cor- 
respondents report, postal em- 
ployees borrow money most 
frequently because they are 
(1) getting married, (2) buy- 
ing cars, or (3) consolidating 
debts. However, in Sacramento, 
California, and Denver, postal 
workers wanted money to help 
pay for airplanes. Concord, New 
Hampshire, Postmaster Richard 
W. Eddy points out that extra 
funds are handy around tax 
time, and Los Angeles credit 
union thinks nothing of sending 
emergency cash to vacationing 
postal workers who get stranded. 

More than 500 credit un- 
ions serve an estimated 585,- 
000 postal employee members 
throughout the nation. In 1969 
postal credit unions held some 
$335 million in postal em- 
ployee savings and lent mem- 
bers an estimated $329 million. 


age of 1,171—paid $42,000 in 
interest, President W. B. Lang- 
ley said. And in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Phillips reported that $24,000 
was divided among savers. 

The post office credit unions 
are a fraction of 24,000 in 
the United States and 55,000 
throughout the world. CUNA 
International, which monitors 
the world credit union move- 
ment, estimates that 38.2 mil- 
lion persons belong to credit 
unions which hold $18 billion 
in savings and make $16.3 bil- 
lion in loans. 

Credit unions are associations 
of persons with common bonds 
—for example, Postal Service 
employment — who save their 
money together, lend their 
money to each other, and gov- 
ern their association themselves. 

Each postal credit union is 

























































controlled by its own board of 
directors and two committees— 
all made up of members elected 
by members. Thus, in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, a seven-mem- 
ber board headed by President 
J. H. Stewart, distribution clerk, 
oversees credit union admin- 
istration; board member and 
Treasurer Orla V. Custance, 
motor vehicle superintendent, 
manages the credit union office 
on non-postal time. A_ three- 
member credit committee head- 
ed by window service super- 
visor E. A. Winters approves 
or denies loan requests, and a 
three-member supervisory com- 
mittee chaired by foreman of 
mails B. C. Jones audits ac- 
counts and generally keeps 
watch on the union’s financial 
management. 

Maximum interest for 
federal credit unions is one 
percent a month on the un- 
paid loan balance. That is 
an annual rate of 12 percent. 
Concord, New Hampshire, adds 
an incentive by refunding 10 
percent of the interest after a 
loan is paid off. 

Who profits from that inter- 
est? Fellow employees. They 
save at the credit union which 
pays them probably 4.5 _per- 
cent to 5.5 percent for the use 
of their money. In Greensboro, 
North Carolina, interest reached 
six percent in 1969, Secretary- 
Treasurer P. D. Jackson said. 
The board of directors sets the 
exact rate. 


Postal workers borrow from 
credit unions for a number of 
reasons; foremost is another 
founding principle: the basic 
security of the loan is the good 
name of the borrower. As Treas- 


urer Joseph F. Morgan, of Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, postal credit 
union, says: “You’re borrow- 
ing among friends.” 

Wilmington, Delaware, postal 
credit union, which reports nu- 
merous loans for boats, trailers, 
furniture and appliances, agrees 
that success of the credit union 
is due largely to the personal 
touch. Personal loans may be 
available from credit unions 
when commercial lending insti- 
tutions are making none. 

Most credit unions provide 
members with two kinds of free 
insurance: loan protection in- 
surance will pay off the bal- 
ance of a loan in case of the 
death or permanent total dis- 
ability of the borrower; life sav- 
ings insurance is life insurance 
for savers equal to a certain 
amount of savings up to a fixed 
limit, usually $1,000 or $2,000. 
In January, 1971, savings them- 
selves were being insured by 
the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration under a 1970 law. 


POSTAL LIFE correspond- 
ents uniformly reported that few 
borrowers fail to repay loans. 
As James Collins, manager of 
the Buffalo, New York, postal 
credit union, put it: “Most of 
the money is invested in loans 
to members, and there is no 
better investment.” Similarly, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, postal credit 
union pointed out that borrow- 
ers are part owners of their 
credit unions and they rarely de- 
fault. Tulsa has lent more than 
$10 million to its members since 
1923, and during 47 years less 
than $16,000 was not repaid. 

The small saver is still the 
heart of the postal credit un- 
ions, but some of the institu- 


tions he supports and governs 
may reach awesome dimensions. 
Atlanta postal credit union, for 
example, in one year made al- 
most $13.9 million in loans and 
earned savers $1.4 million in 
interest. The union has financed 
70 post office buildings from 
Kitty Hawk to Key West by 
lease arrangements with the 
U.S. Postal Service. One of the 
few to make real estate loans, 
Atlanta postal credit union also 
has helped postal workers pur- 
chase more than 1,000 homes. 

Credit union membership, 
which now exceeds 22,300, is 
open to all postal employees in 
the Atlanta region. Other credit 
unions also extend their mem- 
bership beyond a single post 





“Doig is a credit 
union pioneer, an 
organizer of 
extraordinary ability, 
potentially the 
outstanding leader 
of his generation 
in the cooperative 
credit movement.” 





office. The Baltimore organiza- 
tion, for example, is open to 
all postal employees in the state 
of Maryland. U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice Federal Credit Union at 
Headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., extends its services to all 
postal employees in the United 
States who are not covered by 
their own local credit union. 


continued 
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Washington’s other credit un- 
ion belongs to more than 5,500 
employees at District of Colum- 
bia post office; they hold savings 
of more than $1.4 million. In 
1970 the union started a Christ- 


mas savings club for mem- 
bers. 
Credit unions often mean 


more than cash; they can mean 
concern and understanding for 
the member - borrower - saver- 
postal worker and genuine in- 
terest in his welfare. In To- 
peka, Kansas, after a devastat- 
ing 1966 tornado, the postal 
credit union received and ac- 
counted for relicf contributions 
coming in from throughout the 
nation until a disaster relief 
committee made distribution. 


Several years ago, when a 
delayed payday seemed likely, 
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the Norfolk, Virginia, postal 
credit union was prepared to 
advance members $100 inter- 
est-free loans. Fortunately, Pres- 
ident Samuel Faverman said, 
the payroll came through at the 
last minute. Tampa, Florida, 
credit union manager John A. 
Sewell appealed to doctors and 
hospitals in behalf of an em- 
ployee whose wife incurred sev- 
eral thousand dollars worth of 
medical bills. Manager Sewell 
obtained reductions of about a 
third in the bills and paid the 
balance with a credit union loan 
to the employee who repaid 
every cent. 

Like Tampa, many mod- 
erate sized and larger postal 
credit unions employ profes- 
sional managers and paid staffs. 
Los Angeles credit union man- 
ager Ivan Wright, who started 








as a letter carrier in 1928, now 
supervises 20 employees at Ter- 
minal Annex and Worldway 
Postal Center. These employees 
employed by postal employees 
receive such employee benefits 
in Sacramento—a_ retire- 
ment plan, hospitalization insur- 
ance, group life insurance, va- 
cation and sick leave. Credit 
union President David E. Wat- 
kins, letter carrier, says that 
the board of directors reviews 
pay structures periodically to 
assure adequate wages. “Turn- 
over,” says manager Irvin A. 
Boyd, himself in his 18th year, 
“is slight.” 

Of major benefit to credit 
unions was a 1969 act of Con- 
gress authorizing payroll deduc- 
tions for credit union savings. 
Postal Headquarters credit un- 
ion receives $62,000 in sav- 
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ings through deductions every 
payday; the big Atlanta union 
takes in $250,000 each payday. 

Business wasn’t always as 
prosperous. 

Denver postal credit union, 
which now lends some $4.5 mil- 
lion a year, was in 1926 a 
highly portable operation. Doc- 
umentation for loans was writ- 
ten on tablet paper, sometimes 
carried in the pocket of . the 
treasurer. Los Angeles, with its 
16,500 members and $17.3 mil- 
lion in assets, was in 1929 
a two-pocket operation. The 
pockets belonged to Treasurer 
Walter Gayhart who deposited 
savings into one and made 
loans from the other. 


Many postal credit unions got 
their starts in the late twenties 
and early thirties. In Sacramen- 
to, five postal employees found- 
ed the credit union in 1932. 
Only four had the necessary $5. 
The other took out the first loan 
in the amount of $5 for—what 


else—purchase of his member- 
ship. That was the Depression. 


The credit union is a product 
of hard times. Friedrich Rail- 
feisen, mayor of the small Ger- 
man town of Flammersfeld, or- 
ganized the first credit society 
for his villagers during the fam- 


Doesn’t balance, 
mourns Johnnie 
Lilly of Los Angeles 
Postal Credit Union 


ine of 1849. Appalled at high 
commercial interest rates, dis- 
satisfied with charity, Raiffeisen 
established the society as a 
means by which people could 
unite and help themselves. Then, 
as now, the borrower’s charac- 
ter was the most important se- 
curity for a loan. 

The same economic forces in 
1900 impelled Alphonse Des- 
jardins, a Canadian court re- 
porter, to found the first credit 
union in North America for the 
poor fishermen and farmers of 
his home town of Levis, Que- 
bec. In 1909 when Desjardins 
went to Massachusetts to testi- 
fy for a credit union law, he 
met the man now recognized as 
the father of the credit union 
movement in the United Staes: 
Edward A. Filene. 

The prominent Boston mer- 
chant had seen British civil serv- 
ants founding credit unions in 
small villages in India, and his 
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testimony encouraged Massa- 
chusetts to enact the first credit 
union law in the United States. 
On his way home, Desjardins 
stopped in New Hampshire and 
organized the nation’s first cred- 
it union in a church parish. 

In 1921 Filene established 
his Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau with Boston at- 
torney Roy F. Bergengren at its 
head. Among Bergengren’s vol- 
unteer credit union organizers 
were two capable and en- 
thusiastic postal employees: 
Hubert M. Rhodes, of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and Thomas W. 
Doig, of Minneapolis. 

Of Doig, Mr. Bergengren 
wrote: “He is a credit union 
pioneer, an organizer of extra- 
ordinary ability, potentially the 
outstanding leader of his gen- 
eration in the cooperative credit 
movement in the United States.” 
Today, both men are memorial- 
ized in a joint scholarship fund. 
Miami's credit union manager 
Lee Gailey remembers well the 
day when a postal worker asked 
for quick service on a loan to 
help pay for an expected child. 

“How quick?” Mr. Gailey 
asked. 

“Well,” the employee said, 
“My wife’s outside in the car. 
We’re on the way to the hos- 
pital. And I left the engine run- 
ning.” He got his money. 








Williamsburg is a city where 
two centuries flourish side by 
side. There is Williamsburg to- 
day with its busy, modern post 
office, and there is also the 
carefully restored colonial city 
where one of America’s first 
post offices opened in 1738. 

For those visiting Williams- 
burg, this means the best of 
two worlds. There are plenty 
of motels and low-cost camp- 
ing facilities within a few 
miles of a village where Thom- 
as Jefferson lived while at- 
tending William and Mary Col- 
lege (founded 1693). 

A point of interest for postal 
families is the print shop and 
post office started by the 
eighteenth-century publisher 
of the Virginia Gazette, Wil- 
liam Parks. Like another print- 
er, Benjamin Franklin in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Parks found that 
being postmaster helped when 
it came to distribution of his 
own newspaper. 

Today, Williamsburg’s post- 
master is George E. Kidd— 
the thirty-fourth in 233 years. 
Like most of the clerks and 
carriers in his office, Post- 
master Kidd is proud of the 
contribution of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and his family. 

Once the capital of colonial 
Virginia, Williamsburg had fal- 
len into decline when Mr. 
Rockefeller first saw it in 1926. 
The community had been set- 
tled in 1633 by Jamestown 
residents who sought a more 
defensible new town site. The 
new town was known as Mid- 
dle Plantation until it was re- 
named for King William III in 
1698. Mr. Rockefeller resolved 
to reconstitute Williamsburg 
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as a place for quiet contem- 
plation. His family has_in- 
vested more than $83 mil- 
lion into restored houses, re- 
constructed public buildings, 
recreating the town of 1770. 
Letter writers can still pur- 
chase sealing wax in Williams- 
burg; wig makers still ply their 
trade; reproduction of eight- 
eenth-century furniture and 
kitchenware are for sale; pa- 
triots still muster on the green. 
Visitors touring the royal gov- 
ernor’s palace, the colonial 
Capitol, the craft shops or tav- 
erns are escorted by ladies in 
hoop skirts and other Colonial 
Williamsburg empolyees in 
eighteenth-century dress. 


Postmaster Kidd recom- 
mends making the big Infor- 
mation Center the first stop 
in Williamsburg. Here two 
theaters show a dramatic film 
of events in Virginia’s colonial 
capital leading up to the break 
with Great Britain. 

Autos are not allowed in 
Colonial Williamsbrug, and it 
is best to leave your car at 
the Information Center and 
ride one of the free buses to 
points of interest. 

This popularity also attracts 
any number of carriers and 
clerks working in other cities 
seeking transfers to Williams- 
burg. “I have to admit it is 
the best town in the United 
States,” Postmaster Kidd says 
when he is talking to postal 
employees wanting to trans- 
fer, “but | tell them. the mail- 
bags are just as dirty in Wil- 
liamsburg as they are in Rich- 
mond or Chicago. e 





Colonial Postmaster William Parks published the Vir- 
ginia Gazette here before the Revolution. 
































MAILING LISTS MEAN BUSINESS 


Vincent Graas 


Linda Shelton operates a postage meter at Sisk 
Mailing Service, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


A perfect mailing list takes the 
“junk” out of direct mail ad- 
vertising. 

For the company selling cor- 
rective shoes and arch sup- 
ports, a near perfect mailing 
list would give the names and 
home addresses of letter car- 
riers with foot problems. And, 
for the carrier with sagging 
arches and other foot ills, this 
direct mail promotion might be 
the most important letter he 
received all week. 

Thousands of postal employ- 
ees have an even more direct 
interest in direct mail: such 
business may mean jobs for as 
many as one postal worker in 
four. 

Some 18 billion pieces of 
mail are being sent at bulk 
third-class rates this year, and 
another five billion pieces of 
advertising are going at first- 
class rates. When families re- 
spond to direct mail offers, they 
address several billion letters 
and in return receive books and 
other merchandise totaling as 
many as 500 million pieces of 
parcel post. Altogether, the in- 
dustry could be generating more 
than one-fourth of the 85 bil- 
lion pieces of mail postal em- 
ployees will process this year. 

Direct mailers get disturbed 
when they hear of postal em- 
ployees knocking advertising 
mail. The worker who says, “I'd 
be through already if it weren't 
for this junk mail,” might find 
that he wouldn’t even have to 
come to work if it weren't for 
direct-mail advertising, a Wash- 
ington representative for the in- 
dustry said. 

continued 
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MAILING LISTS continued 


Advertisers react sharply to 
charges that they are freeload- 
ing on the postal system. “Bulk 
third-class mail is just as profit- 
able as first-class mail,” one in- 
dustry leader said. “I think the 
Postal Service knows that.” He 
said: ““To say we don’t pay fair 
postage rates is a myth nurtured 
by newspapers, magazines and 
other competitors hungry for 
advertising.” 

Direct mail competes vigor- 
ously with radio-television as 
well as newspapers and maga- 
zines for the advertising dollar. 
There is also rivalry among 
direct-mail companies. 

The flat-footed carriers’ list 
is one of tens of thousands of 
mailing lists owned by com- 
panies selling through the mail 
and by mailing list dealers. No 
one knows how many names are 
on all mailing lists, but one list 
broker, at least, boasts more 
than 3.5 billion names. 

These lists are rudders di- 
recting the flow of the huge vol- 
umes of direct mail advertising. 
One of the first mail lists in 
America was of the Grange 
farmers in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. In the 
1870’s, a new Chicago firm 
known as Montgomery, Ward 
& Co. sent a one-page “cata- 
logue” urging farmers to buy 
from the “Cheapest Cash House 
in America.” Bargains included 
5 boxes of paper collars and 
brace suspenders, all for just a 
dollar. Since that time the mail- 
ing list industry has grown to 
one which provides the ad- 
dresses for a large share of the 
23 billion circulars and letters 
put into the mails each year by 
advertisers. 
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There are two basic types of 
mailing lists. The more familiar 
is the compiled list with names 
and addresses copied from tele- 
phone books, club membership 
lists, auto registrations, stock- 
holder lists and union member- 
ships. An active family can be 
on dozens of different compiled 
lists—each representing a slice 
of their activities. 





The other type of list is the 
direct response list of those who 
arch supports, 
subscribed to a magazine or 
signed up credit-card 
service. These are valuable lists 
because they include families 
with a record for buying goods 
or services through the mails. 
Direct response lists are worth 
so much that companies rent 
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them at two to five cents per 
name to firms selling non-com- 
petitive items. 

There is no limit to the ways 
in which lists can be developed. 


There is the story of the man 
battling against “junk-mail” by 
writing “deceased” across the 
face of every piece of direct- 
mail advertising he received. 
Soon his wife began receiving 





letters from tombstone com- 
panies eager to help the widow 
spend her money. 

The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association early in 1971 hopes 
to have its Name Removal Serv- 
ice working so that a family 
by sending in a card may have 
its name pulled from the lists 
of nearly 1,600 companies and 
mailing list dealers belonging 


to the trade association. 

John Daly, DMAA’s vice 
president in Washington, hopes 
the program will work because 
“our members hate junk mail 
even more than the addressees 
—we have to pay for the letters 
that get tossed into the waste 
basket. That is what we call 
junk mail.” in 
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CARRYING MAIL 





Twice the rugged Texan de- 
clined the honor of serving his 
government as Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

He did not relish the chal- 
lenge of establishing a postal 
system as good as the one his 
state would abandon. And any- 
way, he would have preferred 
an Army commission. 

It was for the Cause that John 
Henninger Reagan, of Palestine, 
Texas, yielded to the entreaties 
of President Davis and agreed 
to head the postal service of 
the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. 

Reagan, who had resigned 
from the United States Con- 
gress in January, took the final 
cabinet seat in the government 


then forming at Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
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The new Postmaster General, 
who had had no postal expe- 
rience, plunged into his new job 
on March 6, 1861, two days 
after Abraham Lincoln became 
President of the United States. 
Reagan’s first concern was 
management. He promptly raid- 
ed Washington, sending person- 
al appeals to eight high rank- 
ing Southerners at postal head- 
quarters. Six 
fecting to 
forms, 


responded, de- 
Montgomery with 
records, reports, postal 
maps and schedules. 

The officials became the nu- 
cleus of the top management of 
the Confederate Postal Service. 

In April, the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter dashed hopes for 
peaceful coexistence, but the 
U. S. Post Office Department 
continued to furnish mail service 


FOR THE CONFEDERACY 


to the “disloyal” states for a full 
six weeks afterward. 

By mid-May, Reagan could 
report to President Davis: “I 
am as organized as Washington, 
with proposed improvements, 
and ready to inaugurate the 
postal service of the Confed- 
eracy.” His mandate was to 
make the postal service self- 
supporting in two years. 

He asked the Confederate 
Congress to retain all postmas- 
ters who were willing to serve. 
Postage was raised from three 
to five cents a half ounce for 
the first 500 miles, and five 
cents for each additional 500; 
payment in money was to be 
permitted until stamps and 
stamped envelopes could be 
provided. He reported that the 
“number of officers and clerks 























in this service was not as great 
by one half as for a like amount 
of service in the U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department.” 

After the seat of government 
was moved from Montgomery 
to Richmond, Virginia, postal 
headquarters were temporarily 
set up in the old Custom House, 
and then moved to the Spots- 
wood Hotel. 

The Richmond firm of Hoyer 
and Ludwig contracted to sup- 
ply lithographed stamps after 
six months of provisional cov- 
ers, hand stamps, and some- 
times handwritten cancellation 
improvised by postmasters. 

The green five-cent stamps 
bore the likeness of Jefferson 
Davis, the only prominent living 
American to be portrayed on a 
stamp in United States history. 
His portrait was intended to 
acquaint the people of the Con- 
federacy with their President. 

Mail itself had to run the 
blockade; some was sent to 
Mexico for forwarding abroad, 
but whenever Confederate mail 
reached a foreign port, stamps 
from that country had to be 
affixed, for no government ever 
recognized the Confederacy. 


Southern mail routes were re- 
mapped; postmasters’ names 
were logged in huge ledgers in 
exquisite handwriting, and rail- 
road and steamboat schedules 
were coordinated. At the begin- 
ning, the Postmaster General’s 
staff was to have 38 clerks and 
one watchman for the security 
of the building. Most of these 
clerks were to be paid $1,200 a 
year, five of them would be paid 
$1,000 yearly, and the watch- 
man, $500. Reagan was to re- 
ceive $6,000, and his depart- 
ment heads, $3,000 and $2,500. 


courtesy: Museum of Confederacy 
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Bids were published for mail 
bags, paper and post office 
blanks, twine, marking and 
dating stamps, locks and keys. 
Many mail sacks were never re- 
turned to the North and saw 
heavy service throughout the 
war. One military commander 
in Memphis confiscated 250 
sacks to make knapsacks for his 
soldiers. 

The Postmaster General’s 
first report to President Davis 
on November 27, 1861, listed 
8,411 postmasters and 2,579 
contractors. 

Reagan called a meeting of 
the heads of the 91 railroad 
companies and branch roads in 
the South and persuaded them 
to carry the mail at half rates 
for the duration of the war. 
“Patriotically,” he noted, they 
agreed to accept Confederate 
currency. 


Military requirements took 
preference over mail, passen- 
gers, freight and everything else; 
mail bags began to stack up in 
stations. Slowly, mail transpor- 
tation ground to a halt as the 
railroad system collapsed. 

As mail service deteriorated, 
complaints grew to a clamor. 
Desertions were blamed on the 





John H, Reagan 
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inability of soldiers to communi- 
cate with their families. One 
soldier on leave in Richmond 
had General Reagan personally 
accompany him on a search for 
lost letters. They found six. 


As the demand for fighting 
men increased, Reagan had to 
appeal to Congress to exempt 
his postal workers from con- 
scription. Without adequate 
communications, he said, the 
cause for a separate nation 
would be lost. Postal employ- 
ment became one of the few re- 
maining excuses to keep a man 
from military service. Competi- 
tion for jobs and for star routes 
intensified. 

Some of the scanty records 
which survived the war have 
particular poignancy. One post- 
master reporting on Route 4316 
from Elamsville to Rocky Mt., 
Virginia, in May 1863, wrote: 
“Failed the entire month. Elgin 
the contractor is an old man 
and a poor one. The present 
high duty offered him prevents 
him from feeding his horse suf- 
ficiently, and the animal having 
failed the contractor cannot 
carry the mail.” 

Another contractor in Fin- 
castle, Virginia, wrote on Janu- 
ary 18, 1862: “I was sent a 
circular to explain why I claim 
$278 per annum, when the old 
contract was $165—to come 
right plump to the question 
that was not pay enough in time 
of Peace. Now my expenses is 
more than double. John Curd.” 

Prisoners’ mail and flag-of- 
truce letters were exchanged at 
certain points, most of it going 
through Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, and all of it was censored. 

In August, 1863, 23 Rich- 
mond postal clerks wrote Rea- 
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CONFEDERACY continued 


gan demanding an increase in 
wages. They asked that those 
receiving $700 a year be in- 
creased to $1,200; those who 
received $900, should receive 
$1,400; and those receiving 
$1,000, should go to $1,500. 


Reagan did not conceal his 
displeasure at the demand and 
the implication that the clerks 
might abandon their positions. 
He replied to the Richmond 
postmaster: “I made an addi- 
tional allowance in your Office 
a few days ago, the lowest now 
receive $830.43142, instead of 
$700. I cannot recognize the 
propriety of the course they 
have pursued. I am always dis- 
posed to listen to reason but 
never to submit to such a spirit 
of insubordination and dictation 
as shown by these men. 


John Reagan tried again 
in December, 1863, to have the 
Confederate Congress raise pos- 
tal salaries to keep pace with 
spiraling inflation. Eventually, 
in June, 1864, there was a 25 
percent increase in salary for 
the workers, a one-third in- 
crease for headquarters person- 
nel. Reagan’s salary became 
$9,000 a year. 


With the fall of Vicksburg, the 
Confederate Postal Service es- 
tablished a separate branch west 
of the Mississippi. Dr. James H. 
Starr, who had headquarters at 
Marshall, Texas, was in charge. 


Postage rates were doubled 
to 10 cents in July, 1863, and 
by such drastic increases, Rea- 
gan’s postal receipts at last be- 
came higher than expenses. As 
stocks of 10 cent stamps di- 
minished, post offices used 20 
cent stamps cut into halves, 
diagonally, or horizontally. 
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Running the blockade. 





Mail smugglers continued to 
row across the Mississippi un- 
der cover of night, exchanging 
their precious pouches under the 
guns of Yankee river patrols. 
The cost of carrying a letter 
across the river soared to 40 
cents per half ounce. 

Absalom Grimes, a daring 
St. Louis riverboat captain, was 
assisted in his mail smuggling by 
20 or so adventurous ladies who 
could conceal as many as a 
thousand letters in the ruffles 
and flounces of their petticoats 
under wide hooped skirts. He 
also soldered metal boxes filled 
with letters to the bottom of a 
rowboat. Grimes was captured 
three times and condemned to 
death. He escaped twice and 
the third time was pardoned 
by President Lincoln. Another 
enterprising smuggler flew mail 
across the Potomac River by 
oiled silk kites when the wind 
was favorable. 

As the long, desperate strug- 
gle continued, it became in- 
creasingly difficult in the South 
to obtain simple items such as 
paper and ink. Envelopes would 
be carefully taken apart, turned 
inside out, and reused. Pages 
from books, ledgers and even 
wallpaper substituted for sta- 


tionery, and on these faded 
scraps of paper remains a 
glimpse of the bitterness, the 
loneliness, love and courage of 
a sturdy people at war. 

In the final spring of 1865, 
when General Lee’s armies were 
in retreat, Reagan sent many 
official records to South Caro- 
lina for safekeeping. He accom- 
panied President Davis who fled 
still hoping to regroup Confed- 
erate forces farther south. News 
of Appomattox did not catch 
up with them until several days 
after Lee’s surrender. 

John Reagan was imprisoned 
for a time in Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton. He later served the reunited 
nation as a member of Con- 
gress and senator from Texas, 
rendered distinguished service 
as a member of the Railroad 
Commission, and declined an 
offer to run for governor of 
Texas. He died in 1905 at the 
age of 88. 

An historian later noted: 
“The administration of his de- 
partment was from the first 
most successful—it was self-sus- 
taining at every stage. 

No other postal service in 
the history of the nation has 
been able to make such a state- 
ment. 














Contrary to one popular im- 
pression, post office discontinu- 
ances today are on the average 
far fewer than in years past. 

In 1901, the Postal Guide 
listed a record total of 76,945 
post offices—at a time when 
there was less than a tenth of 
today’s mail volume. Today, 
the Service clings more tena- 
ciously to the 32,000 it has left. 
During earlier years, post offices 
appeared on the national scene 
suddenly and soon disappeared 
—many times without a trace. 

Some offices changed their 
names, of course, and others 
have been combined with larger 
offices. Some lie long buried 
under new construction. 

POSTAL LIFE has devel- 
oped some other intriguing the- 
ories about a few of the 45,000 
“lost” offices. Take the lost 
NAMELESS, Virginia, of 1901, 
for example. Our theory is that 
the locality finally received a 
name from an inspired real 
estate salesman and today is 
known as Cozy Canyon, or Con- 
tentment Corners or even Hap- 
py Hills. 


The former WORSTVILLE, 


Ohio, must have been similarly 
favored, and today is probably 
called something like Upstate 
Utopia or Downstate Delight. 

In the case of BORING, 
Tenn., special circumstances 
must have applied. Our theory 
is that BORING citizens of 
1901 certainly were not; they 
were adept at fiddling the Tur- 
key Trot, and were persuaded 
by neighbors to change their 
name to Harmony Hollow. Ac- 
tually, we still have two BOR- 
ING post offices—in Maryland 
and Oregon—which are not that 
way at all. 


AL TOWN 
A A 
> | »! 
CALL 
A AB AB 4 
WHAT? 
A « 
Boring, Maryland, explains 
Postmaster Herman A. Cul- 
lison, is said to have been 
named after a turn-of-the- 
century postmaster who ac- 
cepted the job on condition 
that the village of Fairview 
henceforth would be called 
after himself. Mr. Cullison, 
postmaster since 1950, took 
over the job from his father. 


The third-class office serv- 
es a population of about 200. 

















The NUMBER FOUR, N_Y.., 
post office of 1901 must have 
changed its name to something 
more appropriate—perhaps af- 
ter an auto rental firm moved 
in. We reject outright a theory 


that NUMBER FOUR had ac- 
quired four horses and was 
attempting to pass itself off as 
a “Four Horse” town. 

The matter of SILVER 
LAKE, Pa., is a real puzzler. 
Did the menfolk change SIL- 
VER LAKE to MUD LAKE 
at the insistence of some ladies 
who attempted a swim in their 
1901 maxi bathing suits? 
(Since this is an historical dis- 
sertation, we won’t go into the- 
ories on such current post office 
listings of MUDDY, Ill., MUD 
LICK, Ky., MUD BUTTE, S. 
Dak., or even plain old MUD, 
W. Va.) 

Getting back to 1901, some 
Virginia citizens renamed their 
office FLY. This was 17 years, 
two months, 15 days and 11 


hours ahead of the first regular 


airmail service and 17 years, 
two months, 15 days and 12 
hours ahead of the first airmail 
complaint. 

We put nocredence in the story 
that the name was applied by 
a traveling salesman who spent 
a night there without a swatter. 
We lean to the theory that the 
postmaster — ahead of his time— 
was using the name to promote 
a suggestion on how to speed 
mail service. In fact, he might 
have flown the whole thing to 
Ohio, because that is where 
FLY is today. 

We need help on TWEET, 
Minn. We lean to the view that 
the name was suggested by a 
birdwatcher. But we must face 
down those who claim the name 
was bestowed by an exasper- 
ated postmaster situated next 
to a factory whistle. Whatever, it 
is a problem no more. Several 
years ago TWEET disappeared 
without a peep. ba 
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walk safely 
& carry a hig sack 





How to walk more safely in 
winter? Ask the pros. 

That’s what the U. S. Postal 
Service did. It went to one of the 
largest groups of professional 
walkers in the world: letter car- 
riers. Experts at treading snow 
and ice, they nevertheless suf- 
fered 3,152 painful falls during 
the winter of 1969-70. 

To help make 1970-71 a safer 
season for coworkers, letter car- 
riers in Boston and Minneapolis 
Regions contributed their years 
of experience and know-how to 
these tips for winter walkers: 
1. Wear overshoes with good 
tread and good heels. High 
shoes give better support. Knock 
snow and ice off footwear fre- 
quently; don’t let instep clog. 




















pery sidewalks. 

3. Stand still when you finger 
mail. 

4. Watch your step! Avoid 
patches of ice and packed snow. 
Beware of water or powdered 
snow on painted surfaces. Be 
careful on painted wood and 
cement steps; place your whole 
foot on steps; put your toe to 
the riser. 

5. Grab handrail BEFORE 
taking first step up. Note con- 
dition of steps going up and be- 
ware coming down. 

6. Don’t stretch when placing 
mail into box. Face box square- 
ly, feet apart, arms inside body 
line. When turning, drag and 
shove your feet on wet, snowy, 
icy porch. 

7. If you fall, in spite of it all, 
relax and land as limply as pos- 
sible. Fold arms; do not stiff 
arm. Let your satchel cushion 
impact. Roll as you land; if pos- 
sible, try to fall into sitting po- 
sition. 

8. Stay put; calm down; re- 
establish your sense of balance; 
then get up slowly and care- 
fully. 

9. Remember: ice and snow 
form early and stay late in shad- 








ed areas; water and slush may 
freeze at sundown; surfaces are 
most slippery during a thaw. 





And drivers: 

1. Keep vehicle doorstep free of 
ice and snow. 

2. Look for your spot to step 
before you park. After dark, try 
to park in lighted areas. Try to 
avoid patches of ice or frozen 
snow piled at curb. Snow or ice 
on underlying grass gives better 
footing than on street. Don’t 
try to climb or leap snow piles. 
3. Glance at walking surface 
before you alight; adjust load to 
assure your best balance. Your 
first step out of vehicle is most 
hazardous. Hold onto vehicle 
until you have established bal - 
ance and footing. i 


















































REOR ANZATION: 


Postal officials are trying to 
have the system ready for con- 
version into the U.S. Postal 
Service no later than July 1. 
That would be six weeks 
ahead of the August 12 deadline 
for the inauguration of the re- 
organized postal establishment. 
The Board of Governors, which 
will head the new system, will 
decide upon the official conver- 
sion dates. The Postal Reor- 
organization Act authorizes the 
Board to institute the US. 
Postal Service in stages or in 
whole at such times as the 
Board deems appropriate, pro- 
vided that the new system is 
fully operational by August 12. 
The nine Governors will be 
faced with the task of hiring the 
Postmaster General and then, 
with his advice, of hiring 
the Deputy Postmaster General. 
Both officials become members 
of the Board. The Governors, 
as reported in November- 
December POSTAL LIFE, have 
been nominated by the Presi- 
dent and await Senate confirma- 
tion. Meanwhile, in other devel- 
opments toward conversion: 


Postmasters 
& Promotions 


New postmasters in six major 
offices have more than two cen- 
turies of postal experiences. 
Henry J. Wrigge, of Dallas, 
has 41 years of service; George 
J. Poitevent, of Houston, has 35 
years; Vincent J. Logan, of 
Philadelphia, and Harold W. 
Morgan of Portland, Oregon, 
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have 34 years each; George K. 
Walker, of Boston, and Morton 
E. Layer, of Minneapolis, have 
29 years each. 

The choice of these career 
men opened more than 55 addi- 
tional promotions in their six 
offices. All told, emphasis on 
career selection for some 5,000 
postmaster vacancies may cre- 
ate as many as 10,000 or 15,000 
promotions down to the rank 
and file. These new opportuni- 
ties are in addition to some 
31,000 other promotions the 
Postal Service makes annually. 

Appointment of postmasters 
under merit procedures is an 
important step toward conver- 
sion to the new U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice. Postmaster General Winton 
M. Blount named the first group 
of 83 postmasters, all career 
workers, on November 27. 
These, and the groups named 
since, are the first appointments 
since February, 1969, when 
President Nixon and Mr. Blount 
announced an end to the politi- 
cal adviser system. 

All new appointees have been 
recommended on the basis of 
qualifications by the National 


Management Selection Board 
(for the top 400 offices) and 15 
regional boards. Each five- 
member panel includes a post- 
master, management consultant 
and representatives of the aca- 
demic world, Civil Service Com- 
mission, and American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

The new postmasters are the 
first in more than a century to 
be appointed by the Postmaster 
General. Since 1836, law had 
required presidential appoint- 
ment with Senate confirmation 
for the first three classes of of- 
fice. The Postal Reorganization 
Act has transferred appointment 
authority to the Postmaster 
General alone, and it will au- 
thorize the U.S. Postal Service 
to set its own procedures for 
postmaster and other appoint- 
ments and promotions. 

Residence requirements for 
postmasters, which are not men- 
tioned in the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act, are likely to be relaxed 
under the U.S. Postal Service. 

Postmaster turnover is about 
1,600 a year. Under the politi- 
cal adviser system, only about 
one-third of the new postmas- 
ters came from career ranks; 
however, the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice would expect most appoint- 
ments to be from career people, 
opening many more supervisory 
promotions. Each career ap- 
pointment makes room for one 
to five or more promotions, de- 
pending upon size of office; 
among the top 400 offices, some 
100 appointments are being 
made. Most non-career appoint- 
ments are expected to occur in 
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small post offices whose staffs 
cannot supply qualified career 
employees. 


Rate Commis- 
sioners Ready 
Postal Rate Commissioners have 
extensive backgrounds in utility 
rate-making, regulatory proce- 
dures and in business. 

Chairman is William J. Crow- 
ley, 64, of Homewood, Ill., ap- 
pointed for a four-year term. 
He is former executive vice 
president and chairman of the 
Finance Commission of the 
Northern Illinois Gas Company. 

Howard Elliott, Jr., 37, of St. 
Louis, appointed for a two-year 
term, is an attorney; he served 
for three years as a member of 
the Missouri Public Service 
Commission. 

Nathan A. Baily, 50, of 
Washington, D.C., appointed 
for a four-year term, is profes- 
sor of management and founder 
of the school of business admin- 
istration at American Univer- 
sity. 

John L. Ryan, 49, of India- 
napolis, appointed for a six-year 
term, is formerly executive vice 
president of Dean Brothers 
Pumps, Inc. 

Frank P. Saponaro, 61, of 
Washington, D.C., appointed to 
a six-year term, is former execu- 
tive vice president of H. Zinder 
and Associates, rate consultants. 

Members have been ap- 
pointed by the President; they 
are not subject to Senate con- 
firmation. The Commission will 
be independent of the US. 
Postal Service; its job is to re- 
view and consider Postal Serv- 
ice requests for postal rate and 
classification changes, to hold 
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public hearings on the propos- 
als, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Gover- 
nors. Although Governors will 
set rates and classifications, they 
are likely to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 
The Commission will have its 
own staff and budget; Commis- 
sioners themselves earn $38,000 
and the chairman receives an 
extra $2,000. 


Beating Blue 
Monday 


George Washington will have 
his birthday on February 15th 
this year. Memorial Day will 
not come until May 31. And 
Veterans’ Day will transfer from 
November to October. 

Holiday dates may sound un- 
usual, but they add up to eight 
three-day weekends this year. 
The changes result from a law 
of June 28, 1968, whose provi- 
sions became effective for most 








_ federal employees on January 1, 


1971. 
The U.S. Postal Service will 
not be required to follow the 





law; under the reorganized serv- 
ice, holidays are subject to ne- 
gotiation by management 7nd 
labor . 

The law will mean at least 
five and as many as eight long 
weekends each year beginning in 
1971; Columbus Day is sched- 
uled as a ninth federal holiday, 
but it would be observed on the 
second Monday in October, not 
necessarily October 12. The 
transfer of Veterans’ Day from 
November 11 to the fourth 
Monday in October makes two 
holidays in a month which pre- 
viously had none. 

Other Mondays which will 
become holidays beginning this 
year: the third in February 
(Washington’s Birthday) and 
the last in May (Memorial 
Day). Not affected by the law 
are Labor Day (first’ Monday 
in September), New Year’s Day 
(Friday in 1971), Independence 
Day (which will be observed 
Monday this year) or Christmas 
(Friday this year). Thanksgiv- 
ing will not be affected either— 
which means you'll still have to 
take a day of annual leave to 
stretch that holiday to four days. 








“It's the best anti-pollution device yet, but what do we do with the bags ?” 























Our FeadetS°Wiite‘Letters 


Send letters to: 


World’s fastest 


Many people gripe about the slowness of the mails, 
but here is a little human interest story about the 
fastest delivery in the history of the post office. | 
went to our post office window here in DeWitt and 
asked that my letter be sent Certified and Deliver 
to Addressee Only. | paid $1.01 for this special serv- 
ice and looked up and the man to whom the letter 
was addressed in Bettendorf, lowa, 25 miles distant, 
was standing there beside me. The postal clerk asked 
him if he would accept it there and he said yes so 


he signed return receipt #895775 and took his letter. 


The stamps were already on the envelope so | couldn't 
get a refund. Total time for delivery: less than 10 
minutes. We all got a laugh out of the deal even 
though the man to whom the letter was addressed 
had served me with a notice to vacate the week pre- 
vious. 
ADRIAN M. KIRBY 

DeWitt, IA 52742 


Ah, so. 


My grateful appreciation for the article on “Postal Life 
in Japan.” We in America forget to be thankful for 
named streets and house numbers, among several 
thousand other everyday luxuries. 

MRS. ROSEMARY H. FARMER 
Jackson, MS 39205 


Best back cover yet! Zippy uniforms and models. 
Where’s the cancellation on Miss Maryland’s letter? 
West Bend IA 50597 , 

C. S. BLAIR 


Too big for the Mark II.—Ed. 


The November-December issue of POSTAL LIFE is the 
best I’ve ever read. It was so interesting to read about 
the Japanese post office. | was surprised to learn that 
the Japanese post office pays extra for handling 
money. When will the U.S. post office catch on? Being 
a window clerk is the most interesting job in the post 
office and soon we will be among the best dressed 
also. The chic new uniform on the back cover com- 
petes with the nice looking uniforms of other pro- 
fessions. 
RACHEL R. MASON 

Berkeley, CA 94704 


Was quite captivated by the article on Japan. But 


Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 





Miss ZIP’s letter has a special delivery stamp on it 
and the male model should have been a special de- 
livery messenger instead of a letter carrier. So how 
about it, fellas? Give the “speedy” messengers their 
due. 

ALFRED PERRY, SDM 
San Jose, CA 95125 


When we played post office, ALL the guys wanted 
to deliver airmail specials to pretty girls.—Ed. 


Safer, longer 


| noticed that Edgar A. Havekost, of Groesbeck, Texas, 
has a 48 year, 10 month, safe-driving record. Eilers 
Grimme of this office retired July 31, 1970, with service 
of 50 years and five months as a rural carrier without 
one accident. 
MELVIN H. KOEPSELL 
Postmaster 
Canova, SD 57321 


We nominate W. Jackson Dennis of this office as the 
driver with the longest safety record. Mr. Dennis be- 
gan his career on a rural route on January 3, 1921, 
and plans to continue until compulsory retirement. 
JOHNNY SIDES 
Safety Officer 
Jacksonville, TX 75766 


Tribute to a friend 


Recently retired a man who stands out as a great 
credit to the Postal Service. Mr. Winford Boynes left 
an unparalleled record. He never had a grievance in 
41 years, never left his case during working hours; 
never made an enemy, never was written up; never 
talked disparagingly about anyone; and whoever he 
talked with became his friend. He was always re- 
spectful of authority; he had a strong sense of pride 
in his work and in himself, and, above all, had a tender 
sensitivity of understanding about all things. What 
a whole human being! 
AMERICO NAZZARI 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 


Doggone country roads 


| enjoyed the “Gearing Up” cartoon in the September- 
October issue. But, please! Tell Mr. McDougall that 
rural carriers do not serve on the left side of the road. 
NEILAN HOFFMAN 
Rural Carrier 
Elkton, MI 48731 
Our cartoon carrier is obviously a rookie.—Ed. 
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CHICAGO REGION 


Celia Hojem, window clerk in the 
Antioch, Illinois, post office, tells 
about fellow clerk Harry Brehen, a 
notorious practical joker. 

“One of Harry’s favorite stunts,” 
reports Celia, “is to ask the lady 
customer whether she wants her 
stamps ‘with or without.’ When she 
responds, ‘with or without what?’ 
Harry replies, ‘Glue.’ 

“He was able to convince one 
woman that a sheet of stamps came 
without glue and said he would be 
happy to apply some if she wished. 
She did, and he turned around to 
the desk behind him, pretending to 
brush on the glue. As he handed 
her the sheet, he told her to hold it 
by the edges until it would dry. 
Later, she told her husband who 
promptly called the post office to 
complain, but when Harry described 
the lady balancing the sheet on her 
fingertips, the husband had to laugh.” 

“We have a warm rapport with 
the customers in our office,” Celia 
says. “Most of them are our neigh- 
bors.” 


CINCINNATI REGION 


The leather straps from his satchel 
helped carrier Thomas Nowak, of 
Hammond, Indiana, save the life of 
a route patron. A man installing 
storm windows slipped, fell, and 
plunged both arms through a pane. 
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Mr. Nowak ran to the man’s aid, 
quickly applying the straps as tour- 
niquets and stopping the blood. 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION 


Dan Schneider, a letter carrier 
in Bismarck, North Dakota for 27 
years, has been elected a member 
of the North Dakota State Bowling 
Hall of Fame. To receive this honor, 
a person must not only be an ex- 
ceptional bowier, but he must also 
contribute through his example and 
promotional efforts to the public 
image of the sport of bowling. 

Dan has lost count of the 700- 
and-over games he has rolled. In a 
124-game league this past season, 
he posted a 200 average, one of two 
men in Bismarck to do so. In a 
96-game league, his average was 
196. He has bowled a sanctioned 
299 game, and his longest string of 
strikes was 18—11 in one game. 

Dan’s wife Jennie doesn’t sit 
home knitting while he’s rolling the 
big ones. Her average is 165, and 
she bowls in two leagues on the 
same nights Dan does. 

* * ” 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
knows its man. The Chamber’s 
Award for Service to Humanity 
went to Halliday, North Dakota, 
Postmaster Leo Lesmeister who 
also is a member of the City Board, 
member of the school board, presi- 
dent of the Civic Club, president of 





his church council, president of the 
Dunn County Housing Authority, 
president of the Fire Department, 
fire chief, deputy county civil de- 


fense director, scoutmaster, and 
president of a senior citizens group 
(although he is not a senior citizen). 

His first aid training has been in- 
valuable in a community whose 
nearest doctor is 35 miles away; 
twice he revived heart attack vic- 
tims; he saved an infant from chok- 
ing on a wad of lint, endangered his 
own life to rescue a boy scout from 
a lake. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION 


For three weeks, a tiny spider 
monkey swung through trees in 
Cedar Grove, N.J., eluding captors 
and causing a town-wide monkey- 
alert. But letter carrier Frank Duebel 
succeeded where all others had 
failed and caught the little fellow. 

Whistling as usual on his daily 
route, Frank saw he was being fol- 
lowed by the wistful primate. Frank 
felt sure he could catch him. All he 
needed was a banana and a cage. 

One of his patrons provided the 
banana while neighborhood children 
were dispatched to bring the cage. 
Mr. Duebel set the trap and waited 
quietly behind a tree. Three weeks 
without a banana were more than 
the monkey could stand, and in less 
than a minute the fugitive’s esca- 
pade was ended. 
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SAN FRANCISCO REGION 


Those toys accumulating in the post 
office basement are the work of one 
of the kindest men in Monrovia, 
California. 

James P. Zunino, letter carrier 
for almost 20 years, spends most of 
his spare time repairing, refitting 
and repainting toys for children 
who can’t afford to buy them. His 
largest shipment of more than 120 
pieces is destined for the Zuni 
Indian Reservation in New Mexico. 

Other rebuilt toys have been 
given to church groups, associations 
for retarded children and civic orga- 
nizations which give them to needy 
youngsters. Mr. Zunino prefers not 
to distribute toys himself. 

The shipment for the Zuni reser- 
vation became so large that Mr. 
Zunino asked permission to store 
it in the post office basement, and 
there for several months the collec- 
tion mounted: tricycles, wagons, 
dolls, hobby horses, scooters, stuffed 
animals, toy trains and other play- 
things—everything except toy guns 
of which Mr. Zunino does not 
approve. 

His toys are given as soon as they 
are ready, he says; he does not be- 
lieve in storing them for Christmas. 

Mr. Zunino began his new hobby 
more than a year ago after he read 
about Indian children who had no 





Jim Zunino began to fix up toys. 
In a short time, his garage became 
a well equipped workshop, pre- 
empting two automobiles, and Mr. 
Zunino gave up bowling and other 
hobbies as toy repair claimed more 
of his time. Soon his fellow carriers 
and route patrons were bringing him 
old toys, and he became so pro- 
ficient that he once had an offer to 
fix toys for pay. 

He declined. Said Jim Zunino: 
“I would rather give my time for 
someone who can’t afford it.” 


* * 7 








“Everyone should have a right to 
vote,” Dwaine Evans said. So the 
Reno, Nevada, assistant postmaster 
dug into his own pocket to pay 
$5.90 postage due on several ab- 
sentee ballots during the last elec- 
tion. 


SEATTLE REGION 


The majestic eagle is more than a 
streamlined profile of the new U.S. 
Postal Service to Charles Nash, 
postmaster of Friday Harbor in 
Washington’s Puget Sound. 

The great bird faces extinction in 
one of the few places in the United 
States, outside Alaska, where eagles 
still dwell. Last count in the Sound’s 
San Juan Islands revealed only five 
golden eagle nests and 15 aeries of 
the northern bald eagle, official sym- 
bol of the United States. 

Audubon Society member Nash 
suspects that hunters potshot at the 
birds because they offer interesting 
targets. He has joined other island 
conservationists in an effort to pre- 
serve the eagles, hawks and falcons 
of the island chain. The group wants 
fines for anyone shooting at the 
birds. Conservationists are also con- 
cerned about DDT, suspected of 
causing sterility in eagles; motor 
boats which cause the birds to aban- 
don their nests; and raccoons which 
eat eagles’ eggs. s 
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